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BOOK REVIEWS 653 

SEPTUAGINT STUDIES 1 

The former Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in the University of 
Oxford here brings forth from his rich resources of learning many things 
new and old. The main theme of the lectures is the light thrown by a 
study of the Septuagint upon the use of the Old Testament in the 
synagogue worship. In the first lecture a study of the translation of 
the books of the Prophets shows that the work of translation was done 
by different individuals. The contributions of these translators are 
set apart one from another by comparison of phraseology and style, 
just as the Pentateuchal sources are differentiated in the Hebrew Bible. 
Such different "hands" are discovered within the Books of Kings, 
within the Book of Jeremiah, and also in Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets. 
The evidence for these separate "hands" is clear and convincing. 

The second lecture extends through two chapters and undertakes 

to study the extent of the influence upon the Greek text of the use in 

public worship of lessons and psalms appointed for the festivals. A very 

fine bit of critical acumen discovers in the Psalm of Habakkuk (Hab., 

chap. 3) as rendered into Greek three or four terms and phrases that 

served as rubrics indicative of the fact that this psalm was to be read in 

connection with the celebration of the Feast of Weeks. The use of 

Pss. 20 and 68 in connection with the same feast is considered, and the 

light thrown upon the Maccabaean origin of the latter by the story in 

II Mace. 12:31 f., which it celebrates, is pointed out. In connection 

with the Feast of Booths the passages read were Zechariah, chapter 14, 

Psalms 42, 43, and 118, and I Kings, chapter 8. In these the lecturer 

clears up some obscurities by suggesting clever emendations of the text 

arising from the consideration of the liturgical usage to which these 

passages were subjected. Every student of the Septuagint will be 

interested in and instructed by this work. 

J. M. Powis Smith 
University or Chicago 
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